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A LET TE R, &c. 


* HILE not only every erſonal artifice 
is employed by a few heated and in- 
- conſiderate ſpirits, to practiſe upon the 


paſſions of the people, but the public papers are 


made the channel. of the moſt inflammatory and 
pernicious. doctrines, tending to the ſubverſion of 
all private ſecurity. and genuine liberty; it would 
be culpable in thoſe-who underſtand and value the 
true intereſts of the community to be ſilent ſpecta- 
tors. It is, however, a common obſervation, that 


men, bent upon miſchief, are more active in the 
purſuit of their object, than thoſe who aim at doing 


ood. Hence it is in the preſent moment, we ſee 
e moſt induſtrious efforts. to violgte, the con- 


ſtitution of this ſtate, to trample upon the rights af 


the ſubject, and to chicane or infringe the moſt 
ſolemn obligations of treaty; while diſpaſſionate 
and upright men almoſt. totally negle& the means 
of counteracting theſe dangerous attempts. A 
ſenſe of duty Alone calls forth the obſervations. 
which will be ſubmitted to the good ſenſe, of the 


. people 


a, 
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had too 5 6 a ſhare in the common exertiors in 
this revolution, to be willing to ſee its fruits blaſt- 
ed by the I of, raſh or unprincipled men, 
with at leſt proteſting - againſt their deſigns. 
The perſons alluded to, pretend to appeal to the 


ſpirit of Whiggiſm, while they endeavour to put 


in motion all the furious and dark paffions of the 
human mind. The ſpirit of Whi ggiſm, is 655 
rous hütflane, benefcent and IR. Thels 

inculgite revenge, cruelty, perſecution, 57 rei 


dy. Thie fpirit of Whiggiſm cheritfies' legal liber- | 


ty, holds the rights of every individual ſacred, con- 
demi or punithes no man without regular trial an 
conviction” of ſome crime declared by antecedent 
laws, reprobates equally the puviſhment of the ei- 
tizen by arbitrary acts of legiſlature, as by the law- 


jeſs combinations ' of 'unauthoriſed individuals: 


While thefe men are advocates for expelling a large 


number of their fellow. citizens unheard, vntried 
or if they cannot effect this, are for disfranchiſing $ 
them, in the face of the conſtitution, without the 


judgment of their peers, and contrary to the law of 


the land. 
The 13th article of the eonſtitution declares, 


cc that no member of this ſtate ſhall be disfranchiſed 


or defrauded of any of the rights or privileges ſacred 


de to the ſubjects of this ſtate by the conſtitution, 


1. unleſs by the lazy of the land or the judgment of his 


. pers., If we enquire what is meant by the 


jaw of the land, the beſt commentators will tell us, 
5 FA that 
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that it means due proceſs of late, that is, by indittimens 
or preſentment of good and lawful men, and trial and 
conviction in conſequence, Way 

It is true, that in England, on extraordinary occa- 
fions, attainders for high treafon, by act of parli- 
ament have been practiced, but many of the ableſt 
advocates for civil liberty have condemned this 
practice, and it has commonly been exercifed with 
great eaution upon individuals only by name, never 
againſt general deſcriptions of men. The ſenſe of our 
conftirurion on this practice, we may gather from 
the 41ſt article, where all attainders, other than for 
crimes committed during the late war, ate forbid- 
den. | Roe ge {NS 

If there had been no treaty. in the way, the le- 
piſlature might, by name, have attainted particular 
perſons of high treaſon for crimes committed dur- 
ing the war, but indepegdent of the treaty it could 
not, and cannot, without tyranny, disfranchiſe or 
puniſh whole clafles of citizens by general diſcrip- 
tions, without trial and conviction of offences 
known by laws previouſly eſtablifhed-declaring the 
"offence and preſcribing the penalty. 

This is a dictate of natural juſtice, and a funda- 
mental principle of law and liberty. 

Nothing is more common than for a free people, 
in times of heat and violence, to gratify moment. 
ary paſhons, by letting inte the government, prin- 
ciples and precedents which. afterwards prove fatal 
to themſelves. Of this kind is the doctrine of diſ- 

| vis 1 qualification, 
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Ceke upon Magna Charta, Chap. 29, Page ga. 
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qualification, disfranchiſement and baniſhment by 
acts of legiſlature. The dangerous conſequences 
of this power are manifeſt, If the legiſlature can. 
disfranchiſe. any number of citizens at pleaſure by 
general deſcriptions, it may ſoon confine all the 
votes to a ſmall number of paztizans, and eſtabliſh; 
an ariſtocracy or an oligarchy ; if it may baniſh. 
at diſcretion. all thoſe whom particular circumſtan- 
ces render obnoxious, without hearing: or trial, no. 
man can be ſafe, nor know when he may be the 
innocent victim of a prevailing faction. The name 
of liberty applied to ſuch a government would be 
a mockery of common ſenſe. | 
The Engliſh Whigs, after the revolution, from. 
an overweening dread of popery and the Pretender, 
from triennial, voted the parliament: ſeptennial.---- 
They have been trying ever fiace to undo this falſs 
ſtep in vain, and are repenting the effects of their 
folly in the over-grown-power of the new family. 
Some imprudent Whigs among us, from reſentment 
to thoſe who have taken the oppoſite fide, (and 
many of them from worſe motives); would corrupt 
the principles of our government, and furniſh prece-. 
dents for future uſurpations on the rights of the 
community. | 5 | 
Let the people beware of ſuch: Counſellors.--.- 
However, a few defigning men may riſe in conſe- 
quence, and advance their private intereſts by ſuch 
expedients, the people, at large, are ſure to. be the 
loſers in the event whenever they ſuffer a departure 
from the tules of general and equal juſtice, or from. 
the true principles of univerſal libertix. 
| os 0 r 
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_ " Fheſe men, not only overleap the barriers of 
the conſtitution without remorſe, but they adviſe 
us to become the ſcorn of nations, by violating the 
ſolemn engagements of the United States. I hey 
endeavour. to mould the Treaty with Great-Britain, 
into ſuch form as pleaſes them, and to make it 
mean any thing or nothing as ſuits their views. 
They tell us, that all the ſtipulations, with reſpect 
to the Tories, are merely that Congreſs will re- 
commend, and the States may comply or not as 
they pleaſe. * 4 Ty US 
But let any man of ſenſe and candour read 
the Treaty, and it will ſpeak for itſelf. The 
fifth article is indeed recommendatory; but the 
fixth is as poſitive as words can make it. © There 
& Hall be no future confiſcations made, nor proſecu- 
“ tions. commenced - againſt any perſon or perſons, 
ce for, or by reaſon of the part which he or they 
% may have taken in the preſent war, and no 


ae perſon. ſhall, on that account, ſuffer, any future 


2 loſs or damage, either in his perſon, liberty, on 


« property“ 


As to the reſtoration of confiſcated property 


which is the ſubject of the fifth article, the ſtares 
may. reſtore or not as they think proper, becauſe 
Congreſs engage only to recommend; but there is 
not a word about recommendation in the õth article. 

Quotations are made from the debates in Parlia- 
ment to prove that the whole is underſtood as re- 
commendatory; but the expreſſions in thoſe quota- 
tions, turn altogether upon thoſe perſons who have 
been actually proſcribed and their property confiſ- 

„ 5 cated, 
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cated; they have no relation to thoſe who come un · 
der the fixth article, or who might be the objects 


of future proſecution or puniſhiment. And to "ik 


it may be added, that it is abſurd and inadr'iffible 


in fair reaſoning, to combat the plain and suthentie 


language of ſolemn treaty by looſe recitals'of de- 
bates in newſpapers. © c 
The fond" and ingenuous conſtruction of the 
two articles taken colle&ively, is this---that where 
the property of any perſons,” other than thoſe who _ 
Have been in arms againft the United: States, had 
been actually confiſcated and themſelves proferibed, - 
there Congreſs are to recommend a reſtoration of 
eſtates, rights and properties; and with relpect to 


thoſe who had been in arms, they are -t0'5 recom- 


mend permiffion for them to remain a twelvemonth 
in the country to ſolicit alike reſtoration: But with 
reſpect to ali thoſe who were not in this ſituation, 
and who had not already been the object ot con- 
fiſcation and banifhment, they were to be abſolute- 
1 ſecured from all future r to perſon, liberty 
r property, 1 

To ſay that this exemption Gi poſitive i injury, 
does not imply a right to live amon us as citiZens, 
is a pitiful ſophiſtry,; it is to ſay that the bamiſli- 


ment of a perſon from his country, connexions aud 
reſources (one of the greateſt puniſhments' that can 


I 'befal a man) is no puniſhment at all. 


3 7 3 


The meaning of the word libertyhas been conteſt- 
ed. Its true ſenſe muſt be the enjoyment of the 
common privileges of ſubjects under the ſame go- 


vernment. There is no middle line 1. Juſt” eon- 
tkruerion 


988. 


ſtruction between this moe. ances mere exemps. 1 
c 2 


tion from perſonal impriſonment! If the laſt were 
adopted, the ſtipulation would become nugatoryß :, 

and by depriving thoſe who are the ſubjects of it, 

of the protection of government, it would amount 

to a virtual confiſcation and baniſhment; for fhey 

could not have the benefit of the laws againſt thoſe 

who ſhould be aggreſſors. „ 

Should it be ſaid that they may receive protecti- 

on without being admitted to a full enjoyment of 

the privileges of citizens, this muſt be either matter 

of right under the treaty, or matter of grace in the 

government. If the latter, the government may 
refaſe it, and then the objection pretents itſelf, that 

the treaty would by this conſttuction be virtually 

defeated; if matter of right, then it follows that 

more is intended by the word liberty, than a mere 4 

exemption from impriſonment, and where ſhall the 

line be drawn---not a capricions and anbitrary A 
but one warranted by rational and legal conftrutis. © + 

/ YET 18 . | 

To ſay that by eſpouſing the cauſe of Great-Bris - _ 

tain they became aliens, and that it will ſatisfy the 

treaty to allow them the ſame protection to which | 
aliens are entitled---is to admit that ſubjeas may + | 
at pleaſure renounce their allegiance to the ſtate f 1 
which they ate membee andsdevote themſelves _ [ 

to à foreign jutiidiction; a principle contrary to l 
law and ſubverſive of government. But even this „ 
will not ſatisfy the treaty; for aliens cannot hold © +, |] 
real property under out government; and if they 1 
are aliens, all their real eſtates belong to the public. | 
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This will be to all intents and purpoſes, a confifces 
tion of property. But this is not all, how does it 
appear that the perſons who are thus to be ſtripped 


( 


of their citizenſhip, have been guilty of ſuch an 
adherence to. the enemy, as in legal contemplation 
amqqunts to a crime. Their merely; remaining in 
their poſſeſſions under the power of the conqueror 


does not imply this; but is executed by the laws 


and cuſtoms ot all civilized nations. To adjudge 
them culpable, they muſt be firſt tried and con vic 
ted; and this the treaty forbids, Theſe are the 

difficulties involved, by recurring to ſubtle and e- 
vaſive inſtead of fimple and candid conſtruction, 


which will teach us that the ſtipulations in the trea - 


ty, amount to an amneſty. and act of oblivion. 
There is a very fimple and concluſive point of view 
in which this ſubject may be placed. No citizen 

Tan be deprived of any right which the citizens in 


general are entitled to, unleſs forfeited by ſome of- 


| Fence, It has been ſeen that the regular and con- 


ſtitutional mode of aſcertaining whether this for- 


feiture has been incurred, is by legal proceſs, trial 


and conviction. This ex vi termini, ſuppoſes profes 
cution. Now conſiſtent with the treaty there can 
be no future proſecution for any thing done on ac- 
count of the war. Can we then do by act of 


| legiſlature, what the try diſables. us from do- 


ing by due courſe of law? This would be to 
imitate the Roman General, who having promiſ- 
ed Antiochus to reſtore half his veſſels, cauſed them 
to be ſawed in two before their delivery; or the 
Platez, Who having promiſed the W to re- 
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fore their inet had them firſt put to death 


and returned them dead. 
Such fraudulent ſubterfuges are e juſtly conſidered 
more odious than an open and avowed violation of 


treaty. 


from this firſt ground of the meaning of the treaty; 
they are forced to that ot attacking the right of 
Congreſs to make ſuch a ſtipulation,and arraigning 
the impudence of Great - Britain in attempting to 
make terms for out own ſubjects. But here as eve- 
ry where elſe, they ate only ſucceſsful in betraying, 
their narrownefs and ignorance, _ 

Does not the act of confederation. lace the ex- 
clufive right of war and peace in the United States 
in Congreſs? Have they not the ſole power of 
making treaties with foreign nations? Are not theſe- 


among the firſt rights of ſovereignty, and does not 
the delegation of them to the general confederacy, 


ſo far abridge the ſovereignty of cach particular 
ſtate * Would not a different doctrine. involve the 


contradiction of imperium in imperio * What reaſon- 
able limits can be affigned to theſe prerogatives of 


the union, other than the general ſafety and the 
Fundamentals of the conſtitution? Can it be ſaid that 


a treaty for arreſting the future operation of po- 
ſitive acts of legiſlature, and which has indeed no 
other effect than that of a pardon for paſt, offences. 


committed againſt theſe a 


"oy is an attack upon the 
fundamentals of the ſtate 


„5 
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When theſe een in logic are driven 


nſtitutions ? Can it be 
denied that the peace which was made, taken col+. 


"Ou was IN for the n . ;, thats 


1 


10 was cven favourable to the ſolid intereſts, of this 
country, beyond the expectation of the moſt ſan- 
\ 8 guine? It this cannot be denied; and none can de- 
| ny it who know either the value of the objects gain» 
5 ed by the treaty, or the neceſſity theſe ſtates were 
| | vnder at the time of making peace It fol- 
lows that Congreſs and their Miniſters acted wiſely | 
in making, the treaty which has been made; and it fol- 
lows from this, that theſe ſtates are bound by it, 
: and ought religiouſly to obſerve it. 
The ati poftedetis, each party io hold what i it poſt es, 
is the point from which nations ſet out in framing 
a treaty of peace; if one fide gives up a part of 
its acquiſitions, the other ſide renders an equivalent 
in ſome other way. What is the equivalent given 
to Great -Britain for all the important conceſſions 
ſhe has made. She has rendered the capital of 
this ſtate and.its large dependencies. She is to ſur- 
k render our immenſely valuable poſts on the frontier, | 
and to yield to us a vaſt tract of weſtern territory, 
with one half of the Lakes, by Which we ſhall 
command aimoſt the whole furr trade; ſhe'renoun- 
ces to us her claim to the navigation ofthe Mil. 
ſiſſippi, and admits us a ſhare inthe fiſherics, even on 
better terms than we formerly enjoyed eit. As the 
was in poſſeſſion by right of war of all thele ob- 
jects, whatever may, have been our original preten- 
fions to them, they are by the laws of nations to 
be confidered as fo much given up on her part; and 
what do we give in return We ſtipulate that there 
ſhall be no future injury to her adherents among us. 
How inſignificant the Ah in comppgrilgs with 


- 
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the acquiſition! A man of ſenſe would be aſhamed 
to compare them: A man of honeſty, not intoxi- 
cated with paſhon, would bluſh to liſp a queſtion 
of the obligation to obſerve the ſtipulation on our 

art - 22 | f 
If it be ſaid that Great-Britain has only reſtored 
to us what ſhe had unjuſtly taken from us, and that 
therefore we are not bound to make compenſation--- 
This admits of ſeveral anſwers---Firft, That the fact 
is not true, for ſhe has ceded to us a large tract of 


country to which we had even no plaufible claim: 
Secondly, That however the principle of the ob- 


jection might have been proper to prevent our pro- 
miſing an equivalent, it comes too late after the 
promiſe has been made: Thirdly, That as to the 
external effects of war, the voluntary law of nati- 
ons knows no diſtinction between the juſtice or in- 
juſtice of the quarrel; but in the treaty of peace 
puts the contracting parties upon an equal footing ; 
which is a neceſſary conſequence ot the independ- 
ence of nations; for as they acknowledge no com- 
mon judge, if in concluding peace both parties 


were not to ſtand upon the ſame ground of right, 
there never could be an adjuſtment of differences or 


an end of war, This is a ſettled principle. 

Let us examine the pretext upon which it is diſ- 
puted. Congreſs, ſay our political jugglers, have no 
right to meddle with our internal police. They 
would be puzzled to tell what they mean by the ex- 
preſſion. The truth is, it has no definite meaning; 
for it is impoſſible for Congreſs to do a ſingle att 


which will not ditectly or indireQy affect the in, _ 


8 vl 149 


tee police of every ſtate. When in order to 
procure privileges of commerce to the citizens of 
theſe ſtates in foreign countries, they ſtipulate a re- 
ciprocity of privileges here, does not ſuch an ad- 
miſſion of the ſubjects of foreign countries to 
certain rights, within theſe ſtates operate, im- 
mediately upon their internal police ? And were this 


not done, would not the power of making com- 


mereial treaties veſted in Congreſs, become a mere 
nullity ? In ſhort if nothing was to be done by Con- 
rale that would affect our internal police, in the 
large ſenſe in Which it has been taken, would not 
all the powers of the confederation be annihilated 
and th union diffolyed 7, 
But ſay they again, ſuch a thing was never heard 
of as an indemnity for traiterous ſubjects ſtipulated 
in a treaty of peace, Hiſtory will inform them that 
it is a ſtipulation often made. Two examples ſhall 
be cited ; The treaty of Munſter which put an end to 
the differences between Spain and the United Provin- 
ces, after the revolution of thoſe provinces: T be 
treaty concluded iu 1738, between the Empire, 
F rance, Spain, Poland, andſeveralother powers, called 
the Chriſtian peace. The war which preceded this 
treaty was one of the moſt complicated in which 
an = had heen engaged; the ſucceſſion to'the 
Spaniſh Monarchy, and the right to the throns of 

Poland had been included in it, Staniflaus having 

been obliged to abdicate the crown. Different 

parts of the nations concerned had taken oppoſite 
 fides. Many of the German Princes had been in 
arms 1 16 ot 8 ta 987 mT owed obe- 
ET. 
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dtence: This treaty not only mutually ſtipulates 
indemnity to the ſubſects of the reſpective powers; 
but even reſtitution of property i oy 9 The Em- 
peror, who contracted in behalf of the Empire, 
bas much leſs extenſive powers as head of the Em- 
pite, than Congreſs as repreſentative of the United 
States. it N * NE 1H, 
But let it be admitted that Congreſs kad no 
right to enter into this article---Do not equity 
and prudence ſtrongly urge the ſeveral ſtates to 
comply with it? We have in part enjoyed the 
benefit of the treaty; in conſequence of which, 
we of this ſtate are now in poſſeſſion of our capital; 
and this implies an obligation in conſcience, to 
1 what is to be performed on our part 


ut there is a confideration which will perhaps have 
more force with men, who ſeem to be ſuperior to 
conſcientious obligations 3 it is that the Britiſh are 


Nill in poſſeſſion of our fra ier poſts, which they 


may keep in ſpite of us; and that they may eſſen- 
tially exclude us from the fiſheries. if they are fo diſ- 


poſed. Breach of treaty on our part will be a juſt 


ground for breaking it on theirs, The treaty muſt 
Rand or fall together. The wilful breach of a ſin- 
Ele article annuls the whole v. Congreſs are ap- 
pointed by the conſtitution to manage our foreign 


concerns. The nations with whom they contract 


are to ſuppoſe they underſtand their on powers | 
and will not exceed them. If they do it in any in- 


ſtance, and we think it proper to diſavow the act, 


| Vatel, Book 4z Ch. 3 6 47+ Grotius, Book 3, Ch. 19, $ 14. 
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it will be no apology to thoſe with whom they con: 
tract that they had exceeded their authority. One 
fide cannot be bound unleſs the n 1s reCl- 
procal, 

Suppoſe then Great-Britaio ſhould. he induced- 10 
refuſe a further compliance with the-treaty, in con- 
ſequence of a breach of it on our part, what fituati- 


on ſhould we be in? Can we renew the war to com: 


pel a compliance. We know, and all the world 
keen it is out of our power? Will thoſe who 
ave heretofore aſſiſted us take our part? Their af- 
fairs require peace as well as ours, and they will 
not think themſelves bound to undertakè an unjuſt 
war to regain. to us rights which we have forfeited 
by a childiſh. levity and a wanton mpt of pub · 
lic faith. 
We ſhould then have ſacrificed important inter- 
efts to the little vindictive ſelfiſh mean paſſions of 
a few. Lo ſay notbiagyf the loſs of territory, of 
the diſad vantage to the whole commerce of the 
union, by obſtruftions in the fiſheries ; this ſtate 
would looſe an annual profit of more than 7. 50,000 
Sterling, from the furr trade. 
But not to infifſt on poſſible inconveniences, thers 
is + certain evil which . attends our intemperance, 
a loſs of character in Europe, Our Miniſters write 
that our conduct, hitherto, in this reſpect, has done 

us infinite injury, and has exhibited us in the light + 

of a people, deſtitute of government, on whoſe 
_. engagements of courſe no dependence can be placed, - 
Ide men who are at the head of the party which 
eontends tor Akan and expulſion, endea - 
0 voured 
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„ | 
your to inliſt a number of people on their fide by | 
holding out motives of private advantage to them. 1 
To the trader they ſay, you will be overborne by 8 
the large capitals of the Tory merchants; to the | 
Mechanic, your bufineſs will be leſs profitable, | 
your wages leſs confiderable by the interference of 
Tory workmen, A man, the leaſt acquainted with 
trade, will indeed laugh at ſuch ſuggeſtion. He 
will know; that every merchant or trader has an 
intereſt in the aggregate maſs of capital or ſtock in 
trade; that what he himſelf wants in capital, he 
muſt make up in credit; that unleſs there are others 
who pofleſs fake capitals, this credit cannot be 
had, and that in the diminution of the general ca- 
pital of the State, commerce will decline; and his . 
own proſpects of profit will diminiſn. 0 
Theſe arguments, if they were underſtood, would 
de concluſive with the Mechanic :--- There is 
% already employment enough for all the work- 
men in the city, and wages are Tafficiently highs F 
er If you could raiſe them by expelling thoſe who 4 
** have remained in the city, and whom you con- 
. fider as rivals, the extravagant price of wages 
© would have two effects; it would draw perſons 
* to ſettle here, not only from other parts of this | 
„State, but from the neighbouring States: | 
& 'Thoſe claſſes of the community who are to ems : 
<&< ploy. you, will make a great many thifts rather | 
te than pay the exorbitant prices you demand; a | 
c man will wear his old cloaths ſo much longer 
6 before he gets a new ſuit; he will buy imported 
de ſhoes cheap rather than thoſe made here at fo. 
| C * 66 dear 
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te dear a rate: The owner of a houſe will defer 
« the repairs as long as poſſible; he will only have 
« thoſe which are abſolutely neceſſary made; he 
* will not attend to elegant improvement, and the 
« like will happen in other branches. Theſe cir- 
* cumſtances will give you leſs employment, and 
© in a very little time bring back your wages to 
«© what they now are, and even fink them lower. 
« But this is not all: You are not required merely 
« to expel your rival mechanics, but you. muſt 
& drive away the rich merchants and others who. 
« are called Tories, to pleaſe your leaders, who 
will perſuade you they are dangerous to your li- 
© berty (though in fact they only mean their own 
ce conſequence.) By this conduct you will drive 
3 the principal part of thoſe who have the 
„% means of becoming large undertakers. The 
«© Carpenters and Maſons in particular, muſt be con- 
tent with patching up the houſes already built 
and building little huts upon the vacant lots, in- 
« ſtead-of having profitable and durable employ, 
« ment in erecting large and elegant edifices.” 
| There is a certain proportion or level in all the 
departments of induſtry. It is folly to think to 
Taiſe any of them, and keep them long above their, 
natural height. By ene to do it the econ. 
nomy of the political machine is diſturbed, and 
till things return to their proper ſtate, the lociety 
at large ſuffers. The only object of concern with 
an induſtrious artiſan, as ſuch, ought to be, that 
that there may be plenty of money in the commu- 


nity, and a briſk commerce to give it circulatign. 
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and activity. All attempts at profit, through tho 
medium of monopoly or violence, will be as falla- 
cious as they are culpable. 

But ſay ſome, to ſuffer theſe wealthy diſaffected 
men to remain among us, will be dangerous to out 
liberties; enemies to our government, they will be 
always endeayouring to undermine it and bring us 
back to the ſubjection of Great-Britain. T he ſafeſt 


reliance of every government is on mens intereſts. 


This is a principle of human nature, on which all 
political ſpeculation to be juſt, muſt be founded. 

Make it the intereſt of thoſe citizens, who, during 
the revolution, were oppoſed to us to be friends to 
the new government, by affording them not only 


protection, but a participation in its privileges, and 


they will undoubtedly become its friends. The ap- 
prehenſion of returning under the dominion of 


Great-Britain.is chimerical; if there is any way to 


bring it about, the meaſures of thoſe men, againt 


+ whoſe conduct theſe remarks are aimed, lead direct 


ly to it. A diſorderly or a violent government may 


— 


diſguſt the beſt citizens, and make the body of the 


people tired of their Independence. 

The embarraſſed and exhauſted ſtate of Great- 
Britain, and the political ſyſteni of Europe, ren- 
der it impoſſible for her ever to reacquire the do- 
minion of this countty-—Her former partizans 
muſt be convinced of this, and abandon her cauſe 
as deſperate, They will never be mad enough to 
'Tifk their fortunes a ſecond time in the hopeleſs ar- 


tempt of reſtoring her anthority ; nor will they have 
any noon * it, if they are allowed to be. 


happy 
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happy under the government of the ſociety in which 
hey live, To make it practicable, if they ſhould 
e ſo diſpoſed, they muſt not only get the governs 
ment of this ſtate, but of the United States into 
their hands, To ſuppoſe this poſſible, is to ſuppoſe 


that a majority of the numbers, property and abi - 
lities of the United States bas been and is in op- 
poſition to the revolution. Its ſpcceſs is a clear 


proof that this bas not been the caſe; and every 
man of information among us, knows the contra- 
ry. The ſuppoſition itſelf would ſhow the abſurdi- 
ty, of expelling a ſmall number from the city, 
which would conſtitute ſo infignificant a proportion 
of the whole, as without diminiſhing their influence, 


would only increaſe their diſpoſition to do miſchief. 


The policy in this caſe would be evident, of ap- 
pealing to their intereſts rather than to their fears. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the idea 
of expelling a few from this city and neighbour- 


hood, while there are numbers in different parts of 
this and other ſtates, who muſt neceſſarily partake _ 
in our governments, and who can never expect ta 
be the objects of animadverſion or excluſion. It 


is confirming many in their enmity and prejudicey 
3 the ſtate, to Indulge c our enmity and Prejui 
dices againſt a few, | 


The idea of ſuffering, the Tories to live among | 


us under diſqualifications, is equally miſchie vou: 
and abſurd, It is neceflitating a large body oj 
Eitizens in the ſtate to continue enemies to the go. 
vernment, ready, at all times, in a moment of com 


ann to row their weighs into that ſcale which 4 
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ditates a change hes favourable or unfavour- 
able to public liberty. | R 
Viewing the ſubject in every poſſible light, there 
is not 2 ſingle intereſt of the community but dic- 
tates moderation rather than violence. That ho- 
neſty is ſtill the beſt policy; that j uſtice and mo- 
deration are the ſureſt ſupports of every govern- 
ment, are maxims, which however oy may 
be called trite, at all times true, though too 
3 but rarely neglected with impu- 
Were the people of America, with one 
— ay to aſk, What thall we do to perpetuate our 
liberties and ſecure our happineſs? The anſwer 
would be, govern well“ and you have nothing 
to fear either from internal diſaffection or external 
hoſtility. Abuſe not the power you poſſeſs, and | 
you need never apprehend its diminution or loſs. 
But if you make a wanton uſe of it, if you furniſh 
another example, that deſpotiſm may debaſe the 
government of the many as well as the few, you 
like all others that have acted the ſame part, will 
; experience chat licenfiouſnels 3 is the 8 to 
Lavery,” & as 
How en tha Poney of Ae who af- 
ter conquering his enemies, when the papers of 
Brutus were brought to him, which would have 
diſcloſed All his ſecret aſſociates, immediately or- 
be them to be burnt, He would not even know 
s enemies, that they might ceaſe to hate when 
* had nothing to fear. 
Hoy laudable waz the example of Elizabeth, 
0 * . Was trans fered from the priſon to the 


throng, 


* 
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Gn; fell upon her "I lia ms ellen , 
for the deliverance it Had granted her, from her 
bloody perſecutors 5 diſmiſſed her reſent tment. 
« This act of pious gratitude ſa the biſtorian | 
ſeems to have been the laſt circumſtance 1 in which | 
the remembered. any paſt injuries and hardſhips. 
With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable, 
me buried all offences in oblivion, and received 
with affability even thoſe, who had acted with the 
greateſt virulenceagainſt her.” She did tfSic---thos | 
retained man of the oppoſite party, in her councils, + 
The reigns of theſe 0 ſovercigns,,are Among 
the moſt illuſtrious in history. Their moderation 
gave à ſtability totheir governihent, which nothip 7% 
elſe could have affected. * bis Was the ſecret? 4 
uniting all parties. | 
Theſe ſentiments are delivered to ache . 
neſs o conſcious integrity, by öde who feels. that * 
ſolicitude for the good ofthe coc muttity Which the 55 
zealctsy whoſe 2 he 3 ee 


one whomurſpeathat 5s gt e 
Cntola nerf e by one bo,” tho 
i Revölution, a very 


he has Had, in the comie 6 Ni 
confidential ſhare ih che public coundils; civil. 58 5 


military, and hag a$ often, at leaſt, met danger. 1 in 
the common cauſt as alty,of thoſe ho go. affume 
to be the guardians of the public liberty, aſks ths 
other reward of his countrymeny than A heard 
Without prejudice 10% * own ww 3-1 . 
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throne, fell upon her "Il and nbi Hives] 
for the deliverance it had granted her, from her 
bloody perſecutors 5 diſmiſſed her reſentment. 
« This act of pious gratitude ſays the hiſtorian, 
feems to have been the laſt circumſtance in which 
ſhe remembered. any paſt injuries and hardſhips, 
With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable, 
| ſhe buried all offences in oblivion, and received 
5 with affability even thoſe, who had acted with the 
greateſt virulenceagainſt her.“ She did MGre---ſhos 
retained many of the oppoſite party in her councils, 
The reigns of theſe two ſovereigns, are among 
the moſt iltuſtrious in hiſtory. Their moderation 
gave a ſtability totheir government, which nothing . 
elſe could have affected. This was the ſecret x 
uniting all parties. 
Theſe ſentiments are delivered to you in the 1 
neſs of conſcious integrity, by one who feels that 
ſolicitude for the good of che commudity which the 
zealots; whoſe opinions he encounters profeſs, 24 4 
one who-prrſpezFnat 98 err 
enolumerts $546 e, SEE! One bo, thong 
he has had, it the courie ofgthe Revolution,'a very 
confidential ſhare in the public councils; civil and 
military, and has as often, at leaſt, met danger in 
the common cauſe as aof thoſe who nov, aſſume 
to be the guardians of the public liberty, aſks m9 
other reward of his countrymen, than , heard 
without prejudice Hop, their own IE, - 
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